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EDITORIAL 


Our readers have probably been waiting for this issue with 
some anxiety and expectancy. We hope that they will not be dis- 
appointed: we have only been able to put forward our own 
view of the present situation. The summer months are not a good 
time for securing authoritative articles, and the latter part of 
August, when the material had to be got ready, was a time 
during which we had other urgent calls on our attention. 

What are we to think about the resolutions of the Convoca- 
tions? Some Catholic-minded Proctors of the Canterbury Convo- 
cation left the session jubilant, and yet it is well known that many 
faithful priests and layfolk are deeply distressed: in some cases 
to the point of wondering whether they can still recognise the 
claim of the Church of England to be a part of the Catholic 
Church. We would advise our readers to discount any rumours 
that they may hear about priests contemplating submission to 
the See of Rome, as cases have-occurred where newspapers have 
given currency to entirely false statements of this kind. 

In the first place, let us remind our readers what in fact these 
resolutions were: they were produced by a Joint Committee of 
‘both Convocations, and were as follows : — 


1. That this House, while appreciating the difficulties which 
have hitherto stood in the way of a unanimous decision, is now 
agreed, both on theological grounds and in the light of the further 
development of the Church of South India, that it is no longer 
necessary to postpone a definite judgement concerning the status 
of the bishops, presbyters and deacons consecrated or ordained 
in the Church of South India, at, or after, the inauguration of 
that Church, and acknowledges such bishops, presbyters and 
a as true bishops, priests and deacons in the €hurch of 
God. 


2. That this House further resolves that: — 

(a) Members of the Church of South India who are communi- 
cants in that Church may, when in England, receive Holy Com- 
munion in the Church.of England. 

(b) Members of the Church of South India who become per- 
manently resident in England, and desire to be habitual com- 
Municants in the Church of England, shall be required to conform 
to the regular discipline of the Church of England. 

(c) Bishops, presbyters and deacons of the Church of South 
India may be invited to preach in churches of the Church of 
England with the permission of the bishop of the diocese. 

(d) Any bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter of the 
Church of South India may be free to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion in a church of the Church of England at the invitation 
of the incumbent, with the permission of the bishop of the 
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diocese, subject to his willingness, while in England, to celebrate 
in Anglican churches only, and, where these apply, to the pro- 
visions of the Colonial Clergy Act. 


(ec) The bishop of a diocese may, at his discretion, authorise 
the loan of a parish church in his diocese from time to time, 
for the celebration of the liturgy of the Church of South India 
by a bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter of that church. 


(f) A bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter or deacon of the 
Church of South India who desires to officiate as a bishop, priest 
or deacon of the Church of England, whether for’a limited period 
or permanently, may be allowed to do so, provided that he has 
received such permission as may be required under the Colonial 
Clergy Act. Such bishop, presbyter or deacon becomes subject 
in all respects to the rules and regulations of the Church of 
England. 


(g) Other ministers of the Church of South India who desire 


~ to enter the ministry of the Church of Engtand shall be subject 


to its rules and regulations regarding admission to its ministry. 


(h) Bishops and priests of the Church of England who visit 
the territory of the Church of South India may accept the hospi- 
tality of hat Church for celebrating the Holy Communion 
within it. ; 


3. That this House respectfully requests his Grace the Presi- 


dent to take appropriate action to give effect to the recommenda- 


tions contained in this Report concerning practical help for the 
Church of South India, and, in view of the paramount import- 
ance of prayer, to take special steps, through whatever agency he 
prefers, to ensure persistent and informed prayer for that Church. 


These Resolutions have been read in conjunction with Canon 
Kemp’s sermon and the Archbishop of Canterbury’s address, 
which preceded the debate in the Convocation of Canterbury: 
and certain passages in these may have affected the view taken 
of the Resolutions. The Archbishop seems to us to have been 
totally unjust in comparing the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church with South African Apartheid. The point of the latter 
is that neither the Coloured nor the African can ever attain to a 
status equal with that of the Whites. The separation is for ever, 
and whatever the Africaner apologists may say, they are not 
separated to live with the same kind of freedom on their side 
of the wall as the Whites are to enjoy on theirs, but to work for 
ever for their profit and convenience. When the Whites wanted 
Sophiatown, they took it, and whenever they want anything 
which at present they have allowed the Coloured or the Africans 
to keep, they will take it. 

The saneie Catholics also see the rest of Christendom as from 
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——the other side of a wall: but they very perseveringly and per- 
suasively hold open a door through that wall and beckon 
towards it. Their most earnest desire is that all the world should 
partake of their privileges. They demand something from us 
which we cannot surrender, but that does m6t-alter the fact that 
the invitation is there, so that to compare their attitude with that 
of the Nationalist pary in South Africa seems to us as absurd as 
uncharitable. | 

We print below a free translation of Canon Kemp’s address 
done by himself. We regard this as open to misunderstanding: 
he has pin-pointed two episodes of persecution, because of their 
parallel significance, but the impression left is that the Church of 
England has always been the victim and never the aggressor. 
Romanists will think of the brutal murder of the Carthusians 
under Henry VIII, Protestants of the disgraceful treatment in- 
flicted on their preachers in Queen Anne’s reign and later, and 
so on. We suppose the point to have been this, that the Resolu- 
tions had nat gone far enough to please the Protestants, while the 

~—————~——concessions that have been made would provide grist for the 

mill of the Roman controversialist. Canon Kemp has sought to 

forestall this by reminding us of our historical position. And if 

some of our readers should find it strange that Canon Kemp 
should appeal to the memory of Latimer and Ridley, we would 
ask them to remember that Dr. Pusey did the same. 


Turning now to the Resolutions: when we first heard about 
them, we shared the jubilation of those who were present at the 
debates, being extremely thankful that it was no worse. We have 
occasion to meet and confer over missionary matters with some 
of those priests who would like to have seen full communion 
established with the Church of South India: and we have been 
concerned to observe how extremely confident they seemed to 
be. And therefore, it was with the most profound relief that we 
heard that there is to be no question of non-episcopally-ordained 
ministers ever officiating at the altars of the Church of England. 


On the other hand, it will be seen that the Resolutions recog- 
nise as valid the Orders of the Bishops of the C.S.I. and con- 
sequently of the Presbyters whom they have ordained. This point 
has been examined carefully by a group of Catholic theologians, | 
which came to the conclusion that the Intention of the original | 
Consecrations, and of the subsequent Ordinations was not 
defective, according to the doctrine of Intention taught by 
present-day Roman Catholic theologians. The reason why the 
Roman Catholics do not acknowledge the Orders of the Church 
of South India is that they do not acknowledge the Orders-of 
the Church of England. This group reported about a year ago, 
and we regretted at the time and still regret that their views 
could not have been made more widely known, 
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We have, then, in South India, this situation; a Church in 
which the Orders of the Bishops and most of the Priests and 
Deacons are valid, but in which these ministers side by side with 
others whose orders we cannot recognise. The Resolutions firmly 
maintain that distinction, which the leaders of the C.S.I. would 
like to be overlooked; those who are validly ordained may be 
admitted to our altars, on condition that they do not minister to 
other bodies; members of our Church resident in South India 
may avail themselves of the Sacraments ministered by these men. 
We wish that this permission could have been restricted to cases 
where there were no Continuing Anglican ministrations within 
reach. It should be remembered that provision is made in the 
Constitution of the Church of South India for those who choose 
to receive Communion from episcopally ordained Priests only. 


It seems to us a great gain, that it should have been so clearly 
emphasized that no minister not episcopally ordained may cele- 
brate the Eucharist in our churches, even when the church ts 
lent for the celebration of the Liturgy of the Church of South 
India; and that ministers of that Church not episcopally ordained 
are told quite bluntly that if they desire to join the ministry of 
the Church of England when they leave India they must be 
ordained. These are points gained: not in the sense that they are 
innovations, because they represent permanent Anglican Church 
Principles, as siated and assumed in the Prayer book, the Ordi- 
nal and the Articles, but in view of the attitude of many church- 
men towards them it is a gain to have had them reaffirmed. 


Let us examine what the alternatives might have been. 

The Report of the Joint Committee was unanimous, and the 
Convocations were not likely to reject an unanimous report. Sup- 
pose that the Catholic members of that Committee had presented 
a minority report, more rigorous in its terms: then it is certain 
that the evangelical and liberal members of the.Committee would 
have submitted another minority report, perhaps advocating Full 
Intercommunion with the Church of South India: the issues in 
the Convocations would have been open, and those who desire 
that non-episcopally ordained ministers should be allowed to 
minister at Anglican Altars might have got their way. 


But eveh supposing that the Catholic members of the Joint 
Committee had stood out for a more rigorous line, and had got 
their way: and that the Convocations had accepted such a 
report: the effect would have been to open a rift between the 
Convocations and the bulk of the Laity, as well as a fair propor- 
tion of the Clergy. It must be remembered that for many years 
the Convocations were not allowed to do more than to present 
a loyal address and disperse; and when they were revived by Mr. — 
Gladstone it was regarded by Catholics as a triumph for Church 
Principles. It cannot be said that their constitution is entirely 
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satisfactory to Catholics: there is a large proportion of ex-officio 
members, whose offices are crown appointments: but it is doubt- 
ful whether a wholly elective body would be any sounder on 
Church Principles, and they are the nearest thing that we have to 
a true synodical assembly. But as far as the elected proctors are 
concerned, they represent the Church of England as she is, and 
not as we would like to see her. ; 


There are some therefore, especially among the Clergy, who 
are much distressed, and are asking themselves whether they 
can still regard the Church of England as a branch of the Catholic 
church. Their point is that while the Orders conveyed in the 
Church of South India may be valid, that body itself does not 
maintain the principle of the Apostolic Ministry, while both its 
doctrinal position and its sacramental practice are very unsatis- 
factory. It therefore seems to them a fatal compromise to have 
allowed any minister from such a body to preach or celebrate, 
or any layman to communicate, in our church, or vice versa. 


_ This is not our view, but it is one that is entitled to every respect. 


During the autumn there have been various conferences and dis- 
cussions which it has not been possible to report here. We. pray 
that Catholics may not be long divided over this, for although 
from the very beginning of the Catholic Movement in the Church 
of England, there have been two attitudes within it in regard to 
the autonomy of the Provinces of the Anglican Communion and 
their relation to the See of Rome, hitherto, this difference of 
outlook has not been able to split the Catholic wing. 


Looking further ahead, there will be. need of vigilance to 
ensure that these regulations are not disregarded: especially the 
lending of churches for the celebration of the Liturgy of the S.C_I. 
could be made an excuse for indiscriminate intercommunion. In 
this connection it was refreshing to read the remarks of the 
Bishop of Rochester: “I have a horror of intercommunion stunts 
or of indiscriminate intercommunion, which generally means 
going from one church to another”. It has always seemed strange 
to us, that Evangelicals, who are admirably anxious for sincerity 
in religion, should not realise the unreality of most of these Joint 


Services of every kind. 


Meanwhile, we can only again counsel patience. By the time 
our January number appears, the Convocations will have met 
again, and the findings of the various conferences that we have 
mentioned will be widely known. We regret that we have not 
been able to offer more authoritative guidance, but we have 
explained that we have had special difficulties in producing this 
number of Faith and Unity. 

The meetings of Convocation have rather thrown into the 
shade the previous session of the Church Assembly: but we are 
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glad to be able to print an account of that by Fr. Riley, an out- 

Standing speech by Mrs. Coombes, and an address delivered at 

— the same time, by the (Old Catholic) Archbishop of 
trecht. 


NOTE—tThe Colonial Clergy Act. 


This Act of Parliament .is twice referred to in the above 
Regulations. It restricts the freedom of men who have received 
Anglican Orders in the Colonies or the Mission Field, to exer- 
cise them in England. It is natural that in their need for Priests 
the Church authorities in the colonies should have been content 
with a lower standard of education than is demanded at home: 
while in the Mission Field, where often quite primitive peoples 
have been brought to the Faith, the first Priests from among 
them to be ordained will obviously need qualities other than 
book learning. The Act is_intended to prevent candidates for 
Ordination who have failed or not attempted their examinations 
at home from going abroad for a short time, being ordained there, 
and then returning and continuing their ministry in England. A 
special licence has to be obtained from the Archbishop of the 
Province, renewed annually at first, but made permanent after 
three years. Priests whose educational standard conforms to that 
in England have no difficulty in procuring this licence, and while 
we would rather that this discipline were not enforced by Parlia- 
ment, it is clearly desirable that some such safeguard should exist. 


We are able to state on the authority of members of the Joint 

_Committee that the mention of the Act in these Regulations was 

an afterthought and that the restrictions were drawn up with 
regard to ecclesiastical principle and not to Civil Law. 


CONVOCATION SERMON 
By the Revd. Canon E. Kemp. 


I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, With all lowli- 
ness and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another in 
love; Endeavourtrig to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace. Ephesians iv. 1-3. 


We are accustomed rightly to say that the English Church is 
the child of no one theologian..We have.no Luther, no Calvin, 
by whose name we are called, nor indeed are we Thomists. 
Nevertheless the character of our Church has been formed by the . 
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experience of two persecutions. The first of these, under Queen 
Mary, we commemorate particularly this year in remembering 
the death of Bishops Nicholas Ridley and Hugh Latimer who, 
with other helpers, recalled a Church, corrupt in both doctrine 
and discipline, to the primitive wholeness of evangelical faith, 
and implanted in the hearts of English people that love of. the 
Bible which in the centuries that followed moulded so much of 
our way of life and even now is not extinct. This persecution 
revealed to our Church the true nature of the tyranny of Rome 
and recalled Englishmen to the liberty which is to be found in 
the Holy Scriptures which are sufficient for salvation.’ 

In the years that followed, however, another persecution arose, 
another tyranny threatened. In the name of Holy Scripture those 
who were called Puritans tried to overthrow our liturgy and 
apostolic order and to bind upon the Church their own doctrine 
of predestination. A bitter struggle followed and for fifteen years 
our Church suffered darkness and persecution. From that sad 
conflict the Church learned that two things are necessary to the 
right exposition of Holy Scripture, namely reason and tradition. 

As to the first of these both the argument and the example 
wéte given by that son of Devon, Richard Hooker. Hear his 
words: “That, which by right exposition buildeth up Christian 
faith, being misconstrued breedeth error: between true and false 
construction, the difference reason must show.””’ As to the second 
the principle was laid down in a Canon made by this convoca- 
tion in the reign of the first Elizabeth: “But chiefly they shall 
take heed, that they teach nothing in theyr preaching, which they 
would haue the people religiously to obserue, and beleue, but 
that which is agreeable to the doctrine of the olde Testament, 
and the new, and that which the catholike fathers, and auncient 
Bishops haue gathered out of that doctrine.’ There we have 
Scripture, reason and tradition, the threefold cord which-is not 
quickly broken.* We add the liturgy and apostolic ministry which, 
founded upon tradition, maintain the external unity of the 
English Church. 

The first task of this convocation must ‘be to preserve and 
hand on in our time this glorious heritage that it may be for the 
service of the whole Christian world. But to-day our heritage is 
threatened by three dangers. The first we have_before us in this 
present session of Convocation. It arises from our endeavours to 
bring about the unity of Christendom which have given rise to 
certain controversies and disagreemens. In the debates of Con- 
vocation and throughout the whole Church we must always be 
mindful of the Apostle’s words: “With all lowliness and meek- 


' Article VI. 
2 Laws of Ecclesiastical Policy, III, viii, 16. 
Canon de Concionatoribus, 1571. 


4 Eccles. iv. 12. 
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ness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another in _ love; 
Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” This danger has arisen from our own activities, the 
second arises from the activities of others. Those Romans who 
usurp to themselves the name of Catholic, the enemies of all 
liberty, continually endeavour to profit by the controversies 
which from time to time arise from our liberty. In the revision of 
the canons upon which we are engaged let us try to show the 
true union of liberty and order, “endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit” —the Spirit of liberty—‘in the bond of peace”—as 
St. Augustine says: “the peace of all things is the tranquility of 
order”’.” 

The third danger is well known to all whose pastoral work 
lies in schools, colleges and universities. There has grown “up 
to-day among many children and young people a factious spirit 
similar to that of the Puritans. As the Romans usurp to them- 
selves the name of Catholic, so do these the name of Christian. E 
They refuse to co-operate in religious work and evangelization 
with other Anglicans and expound Holy Scripture in a sense 
contrary to reason’ and the tradition of the Church. Hence has 
arisen a great danger which threatens the future of our Church 
and causes anxiety to Anglicans of all kinds. It will be necessary 
for this sacred synod to see that evangelical faith, learned reli- 
gion and apostolic order do not again perish. bo 

In the face of these three dangers we must be vigilant, but 
defence is not our whole task. This year we commemorate the 
glorious death of another son of Devon, Saint Boniface, the 
Apostle of Germany. He was sent to evangelize the heathen by 
our Church when it had scarcely itself revived after the fall of 
the Roman Empire. May that evangelical zeal never perish. Let 
us strive, reverend fathers and brethren to bring about such good 
order and peace in our Church that we may walk in the true 
unity of the Spirit, worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called, preaching to the po of this land the majesty®and the 
love of Almighty God in the Name: of Him who was incarnate 
for us, suffered and rose again, who sits at the right hand of the 
Father to Whom-be all honour and glory through the everlasting 


NOTE—"“‘We are not Thomists.” 


The implication of the third line of the above sermon is, 
that just as Prostestant bodies to a human originator, Luther, 
Calvin. Swedenborg, Wesley, etc.. so the Roman Catholic 
Church looks to §. Thomas Aquinas. This is not so: it is true 
that the Thomist philosophy is authoritative as philosophy: but 
the Protestant leaders have given to the bodies they created not 

philosophy but theology: and in theology the dogma of the 


® De Civitate Dei XIX. 13. 
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Immaculate conception of our Lady, expressly denied by S. 
Thomas Aquinas, is of faith in the Roman Catholic Church. 


Philosophy is the quest of the natural reason for ultimate 
Truth. If Truth is revealed, therefore, there seems to be no place 
left for Philosophy, and this is the teaching of much orthodox 
Protestantism, a corollary of the doctrine of total depravity. It 
leads to this strange conclusion, that Man may rightly engage in 
all natural human activities except the highest. On the other 
hand, Liberal Protestantism tries to substitute Philosophy for 
Theology. It should be mentioned that the ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, though committed to a strongly Cal- 
vinistic Confession of Faith, are mighty philosophers. 


S. Thomas Aquinas effected a synthesis between the Catholic 
Faith and the Aristotelian Philosophy. which was becoming 
dominant in the West in his time. Thus it is allowed that human 
reason can point to the Truth; and confirm what we know. by 
Faith. This synthesis is regarded in the Roman Catholic Church 
as the norm which. must guide any modern search for philo- 
sophical truth. 


To some, it may seem that “an authoritative philosophy” is a ~ 
contradic:ion in terms, rather like “compulsory games.” But it is 
quite obvious that acceptance of the Christian Faith must limit 
the possibilities of philosophical speculation. If we believe in 
the Incarnation, we cannot accept any system of thought which 
explains Matter in terms of Mind, (Idealism), or which explains 
Mind in terms of Matter, (Materialism.) What is left is Realism. 
If “Thomism” can be understood in this broad sense, all Angli- 
cans are Thomists, most of them without knowing it: and 
Thomism as expounded by many Roman Catholics means hardly 
more than this. If it is to be understood of the whole of S. 
Thomas’s intricately argued system, derived from Aristotle 
through Latin translations of Arabic translations of some of his 
works, Canon Kemp can justly say, “We are not Thomists”. and 
no Anglican authority has ever authorised any one school of 


Philosophy. W.OF. 


CONVOCATION AND REUNION 
By the Revd. Harold Riley. 


Anyone who has read reports of the July sessions of Convoca- 
tion will realize that these were of the greatest importance for 
the Church in this land, and for the future of the whole move- 
ment towards reunion. Parallel debates were held in the two 
Convocations, but what follows is written by way of elucidation 
of what happened in that of the Canterbury Province, and with- 
out any detailed knowledge of what was done at York. 
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The South India Report 


The Joint Committee on the Church of South India had been 
meeting during the preceding twelve months, and had itself been 
preceded by a series of unofficial meetings of certain members 
of the Lower House, some of whom were also members of the 
Joint Committee, for the two years previous. It was as a result 
of the long discussions of these bodies that it became possible to 
present an agreed report, signed by all the members of the Joint 
Committee, and identical with that presented to the York Con- 
vocation. 

Why was a report necessary? There were two chief reasons. 
First, that in 1950, a definite judgement on the validity of South 
India ordinations was held to be premature, and it was agreed — 
that the matter should be re-opened in five years. “We are all 
agreed”, said the Report of the Joint Committees, which was 
received in 1950, “that the postponement should be temporary; 
and that the question should be reconsidered by the Convoca- 


“tions at the end of five years”. Secondly, the question of admit- 


ting those in South India Orders to celebrate in this country was 
also postponed, although it was left to the discretion of diocesan 
bishops to allow such celebration—a provision which logically 
implied a recognition of those Orders. The words of the Commit- 
tee were: “We are far from wishing to suspend judgement 
indefinitely and we are proposing that both these matters should 
be reconsidered, and, if possible, settled at the end of five years”. 
It was the business of the recent Joint Committees to do this 
reconsidering. 

Two other factors of importance have arisen in the course of 
the years. The first was that, by a natural process of develop- 
ment, fewer of the ministers and members of the Church of 
South India were now “ex-Anglicans” or “ex-Nonconformists” 
(if we may use an inaccurate but short phrase for the others 
who entered the Union). Each year an increasing number of 


members of the C.S.I. have never been anything else, being 


baptised within the C.S.I. itself; and an increasing number of 
the ministers had never been ministers of any other body. And 
each year that passes will add to these numbers. The only 
realistic attitude was therefore to think in terms of the present 
and future, and not of the past. Moreover, the members of 
the C.S.I. themselves want to be considered as what they now 


are, and not as having been something different in the past. 


The second of these factors was, that with their relations to 
the different “parent bodies” in view, the ministers of the C.S.L. 
felt it an embarrassment that their hospitality at our altars should 
be on a condition—the condition that they should not, while in 
this country, celebrate in the chapels of the other “parent 
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bodies”. They would prefer to have strict limitations on when 
they might celebrate among ourselves, so long as no “negative 
condition” was attached. 


Full Communion — 


As the time for the reception of the Report drew near, a 
vigorous, and very misguided campaign arose. This demanded 
“full communion” between the Church of England and the 
Church of South India, to be begun forthwith. It is true that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the Convocation debate, 
denied that any priest of the Church of England had demanded 
“full communion”, but this is only because the Archbishop uses 
the term “full communion” to mean the condition obtaining 
between ourselves and the rest of the Anglican Cliurches, and 
speaks of “full inter-communion” of the relationship we have 
with the Old Catholics. In fact the term “full communion” has 
been freely used,-as in the book The Historic Episcopate, and 
was meant to cover what the Archbishop would call “full inter- 
communion”. A great deal of misgiving and distrust was in fact 
generated by this campaign, which continued to the very eve of 
the debate, as for instance in the Church of England Newspaper 
leading article for the last tssue before the debate took place. 


C.S.I. Orders 


What then has been decided? The major theological ques- 
tion is that of the validity of the C.S.1. Orders. The Committee 
believed, and the Convocation agreed, that there was no longer 
any need to postpone a decision. It is now known in what form 
these orders are conferred: it is known that this form is invari- 
ably used; it is known what definitions of the meaning of the 
three Orders are implied or stated in different ways by the various 
C.S.1. formularies. All the theologians who have examined the 
question from the Anglican side have been agreed as to the 
sufficiency of minister, matter, form and intention. The one ques- 
tion which has worried many of the parish clergy is that-of the 
continuing ministrations of those who have not been episcopally 
ordained, but the theologians are agreed that this tolerance of 
the ministrations of those not episcopally-ordained cannot call 
in question the orders of those who are. 


Difficulties have naturally been felt about the inadequacy of - 


statements with regard to the Faith in the Constitution of the 
C.S.I. The answers previously sent to England with regard to 
this matter, and more recent reassurances justify the earlier deci- 
sion of the Convocations that the C.S.I. intends to be orthodox, 
and it is understood that the Constitution will be revised as 
opportunity for this arises. The situation is summed up by the 
present Report in the words: “The events of the past five years 
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go far to substantiate the orthodox affirmations of the Church 
of South India Constitution”. 


Relations with the Church of England 


What is the present situation with regard to full communion? 
The answer is simple and definite. The words of the 1950 Report 
are repeated and endorsed by the present Report: “Full inter- 
communion between the Church of England and the Church of 
South India will not be possible until the unification of the 
ministry, through episcopal ordination, is complete”. An extra 
paragraph, and a footnote, call attention to the fact that 
Anglicans still desire to see certain amendments—made in the 
Cénstitution of the C.S.I. with regard to the faith, though 1 
leaves the timing of these, “in due course”, to the C.S.L 


In general the new regulations of Convocation accept the plea” 


of the C.S.I. that we should cease to think in terms of“‘ex- 
Anglicans”; since the validity of C.S.I. orders is accepted, the 
only distinction made is between those who have received 


episcopal orders-(from the Church of England or from the C.S.L.) . 


and those who have not. That is a realistic basis, to which no 
exception should be taken. On the other hand, the Joint Com- 
mittees went carefully into the matter raised by C.S.I. members, 
and notably by the C.S.1. synod, concerning what was regarded 
as the “negative condition” that priests of the C.S.I. celebrating 
in England in our churches should not also celebrate in other 
places of worship. In the event, the Committees have recom- 
mended that this condition should be maintained, and the Con- 
vocations have accepted this. This is a matter which does not 
only concern the good estate of the Church of South India. but 
also the good estate of the Church of England, and on grounds 
of principle the permission to an episcopally ordained presbyter 
of the C.S.I..to celebrite in our churches is made “subject to his 
willingness, while in England to celebrate in Anglican churches 
only”. This is a restriction which applies to our own clergy, and 
to ignore it would be to make havoc of Church order here. lt 
was incjdentally pointed out that any other course-would be 
illegal, in view of the Colonial Clergy Act: but it is fair to 
point out that the decision was made on grounds of principle. 
and not on the legal ground that this Act made it necessary. 


Communicants 


With the alteration arising from ceasing to speak of “ex- 
Anglicans”, most of the resolutions repeat the substance of the 
previous ones, which are therefore in effect abrogated. In one 
case a useful distinction has been made. The earlier resolution 
that communicants of the Church of England could receive Holy 
Communion in the Church of South India has sometimes been 
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interpreted to mean that the Church of England encouraged its 
members to do so at the hand of any C.S.[. minister, whether 
episcopally ordained or not. The new regulations state that mem- 
bers of the Church of England may accept the hospitality of the 
C.S.1. for receiving the Holy Communion “within it”, the latter 
words being used so that no conclusion may be drawn that the 
Holy Communion should be received from ministers not episco- 
pally ordained. 
The Loan of Churches 


In order that C.S.I. priests visiting in England may not be 
prevented from ever using their own liturgy in this country, it 
has been provided that a bishop may authorize the loan of a 
parish church for this purpose. This is a matter in which it has 
been found very difficult to make precise safeguards; it would be | 
illegal to authorize the C.S.1. liturgy as an Anglican service, or 
for the Church of England to assume some sort of control over 
it. The Archbishop has given a pledge that the Bishops will. 
use their discretion in such a way that only “a domestic celebra- 
tion” would be allowed, and that demonstrations of open com- 
munion would be forbidden. The House of Bishops committed 
itself to support this policy, and the Convocation accepted 
this reassurance, not knowing any greens: | way in which a 
safeguard might be inserted within the regulation itself. Only 
those who have tried to frame one will know how many difficul- 
ties there are. 

Help for South India 


The report recognised that the Church of South India was 
in need of Anglican help, if it was to develop in the future in 
such a way that some day a more complete recognition would 
be possible. It also recognized that “there are those who feel 
unable to become full members of the Church of South India”, 
and expresses thé hope that the C.S.I. will find ways of accepting 
the services of such people in its own area. The next step in 
that matter must lie with the C.S.L. 


Church Relations in England 


So far we have dealt with the South India question. The other 
matter of importance before the. same sessions of Convocation 
was the Report on Church Relations in England. This was a 
much simpler matter. The resolutions of the Report do no more 
than ask that unrestricted conversations may be held with 
Methodists, in order that agreements and differences may be 
investigated. The Church is not committed to more than this, 
though the Report discusses the points made by the Methodist 


~ document on Church Relations, and makes its own comments 


on the Methodist “stipulations”. The request for unrestricted 
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conversations is intended to open up the possibility of discus- 
sions On a much wider range, and in due course the Archbishops 
will no doubt take steps to bring such conversations into 
existence, . 

A notable characteristic of these debates was the contribution 
made by Catholics to them; no Catholic principle has been lost, 
and something has been done to take the South India question 
out of the realm of controversy. For the next twenty-three years 
the C.S.I. can get on with its work of strengthening its Catholic 
elements, without being used as a lever to push the Church of 
England along a non-Catholic line. And for that we should be 
very thankful. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL 


The substance of a speech delivered to the 
Church Assembly by Mrs. Coombs. 


I find the Bishop of London’s Report most interesting, tem- 
perate, free from misplaced enthusiasm and false sentiment, and 
as remarkable for what it omits as for what it includes. I also 
was at Evanston as an elected member of the House of Laity. | 
did not always enjoy what I ought to have enjoyed and I enjoyed 
those things which I ought not to have enjoyed, and ecumeni- 
cally speaking there is no health in me—or very little. 

Now I want to speak on two aspects of the World Assembly. 
and to make four points for discussion. 


I. UNITY 


Evanston was a difficult conference. It was impossible to 
achieve any sense of unity in corporate fellowship owing to its 
peculiar set-up, size, distance, excessive publicity, etc. Apart from 
the hangar-like McGaw Hall (where we sat in its steel-girdered 
fastnesses looking something like the United Nations and just 
about as united) there was no common meeting place for the dele- 
gates, where we could chat, or indulge in simple conversational 
and social exchanges, etc. This might have helped us consider- . 
ably. But all the time we were told that we were already united, 


and had been united for a long time; that we had come together 


and must stay together, and go forward together. (The text of the 
first sermon preached was “We intend to stay together’, and 
this was repeated after almost every paragraph.) The effect of 
all this propaganda was to pretend an achievement of unity 
which was in fact false. It is true that we agreed on general sub- 
jects such as Race Equality, Social Justice, the desire for collect- 
ive security and peace etc., but this would have been a more 
effective witness, had some of the basic causes of disunity been 
removed, and the many assumptions of achieved unity been 
absent. 
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The fact is that we were deeply divided at Evanston from first 
to last. We began by being (a) theologically divided on the 
subject of the Main Theme. (N.B. Cecil Northcote, Free Church, 
writes, “No amount of felicitous ecumenical patter could recon- 
cile these opposing views”.) The same division was apparent in 
the discussion groups and sections. (b) There was no spiritual 
unity partly because there was no spiritual de’tente (interval, 
space, pause, reldxation), and no ground for it. The real opening 
United Service took place at the First Methodist Church on 
Sunday, August [Sth at 10 in the morning, and the daily “acts 
of worship” were held there also. Some Anglicans could not 
attend these services. They made it appear that there were 
Bishops taking them, some Orthodox .some—-Anglican, some 
Lutheran some Methodist, but they were all Bishops so we were 
supposed to accept them. The same applied to clergymen, some 
were priests, some were non-episcopal ministers, but they were 
all clergymen so we were supposed to accept them. The final 
division in spiritual unity was at the Open Communion Service 
held at the invitation of the American Episcopal Church which 
effectively divided the Anglicans into two camps. It was a great 
tragedy. 

Il. ADMINISTRATION 

The World Christian Council is frighteningly efficient 
bureaucracy, a gigantic superstructure of departments and 
officials and departments within departments. A machine like 
this is very extensive, and to be kept going it has to be fed with 
more officials and more departments or it cannot continue. In 
fact we set up two or three new departments while we were at 
Evanston. While we were at Evanston we elected six new_Presi- 
dents and a new Central Committee but I feel they will make 
little headway against the army of permanent officials. This was 
obvious in the groups, sections, and working parties. The perma- 
nent official or secretary was always there to keep the discussion 
and criticism within the framework of the original statement as 
drafted. Obviously they control the machine. | suppose it is they 
who send out the quantities of literature with which we are 
inflicted. This is a recent statement: “Pentecost, the Birthday of 
the Church, a time for us to realise our responsibilities as in- 
dividual Christians in God’s dynamic ecumenical Church.” | 
suggest that to use Ecumenical in this context is a terminological 
and philological inexactitude. The word is rapidly becoming 
meaningless—just a jumble of sounds. 

Now the Bishop of London asks us to increase our money 
grant-—“just dues”, he calls it. | am doubtful. I should like to 
see the accounts examined, and see if economies can not be 
effected. The money we give is no profit to us in the Church of 
England. 

| have four points for consideration: 
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(1) All Christians desire unity, but not unity at any price. At 
present we are being led up the ecumenical garden path in the 
name of Unity, until we reach a sharp division of opinion among 
ourselves On some vital doctrine, e.g., the validity of Orders or 

the necessity of Confirmation. It was impossible to be a good 
Anglican and a good Ecumenical at one and the same time at 
Evanston. 


(2) Local co-operation. The Bishop of London treats this subject 
with caution. It must create difficulties in the parishes for the 
incumbents and confuses the Laity. It results in the frantic 
exchange of pulpits and in meaningless “United” Services. 
(N.B. At one of the services “Onward Christian Soldiers” was 
sung including the verse “We are not divided”, etc.) 
On what terms is local co-operation possible? 

(3) We need clarification of the present position by the whole 
Anglican Communion, possibly at the Lambeth Conference. We 
need our best scholars and theologians to advise us both on 
the theological side, and on the relationship between the World 
Christian Council and its constitution on the one hand, and the 
synodical authority of the Church of England on the other. By 
what authority was a relationship set up in the first instance? 
Also is the World Christian Council wrong in principle as some 
members of this House contend? 


(4) Can we have soon in the Church of England a small Round 
Table Conference to discuss some of these points by those of us 
who, at present, hold apparently irreconcilable views? I feel that 
in an atmosphere of sympathy and charity some problems could 
be resolved. I look for an irenical solution to a situation that is 
at present both painful and perplexing, if not dangerous. 


WE CAME TOGETHER 


By His Grace the Archbishop of Utrecht. 


An address delivered to the Society of S. Lilltbrord at the Church 
House on July 14th, 1955 


In August, 1954 Christians—I do not say Christendom— 
assembled again at Evanston. It was not the first time; behind us 
are the milestones of Geneva, Lausanne, Stockholm, Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Amsterdam, Lund. And he that reads the “History 
of the Oecumenical Movement” knows that the series points 
back to several centuries. In this imposing series there is one 
great gain. The “assembling”, the “coming together”, was of 
course followed by “parting”, but not a “parting of the ways”. 
There was always and there is—we may say now: fixed in 
accordance with the regulations—the resolve to “meet again”, 
which implies the desire to “stay together” and probably also 


the hope of “growing towards each other”. There is no longer 
the tragedy of the definite “parting of the ways”, which has made 
the breach between East and West, and that of the Reformation 
so fatal. We—i.¢. many Christians—want by all means to come 
back again, to be together, to come together. I will say it now in 
a deeply religious and oecumenical way: we want to meet in 
One, to come to One, we want to be together and to become one 
in One. 

First the question: who is this One?—From 1912 dates the 
adage “Jesus Christ. God and Saviour’. There is no doubt or 
controversy about the question, if our Lord Jesus Christ must be 
the focus of unity. There is only one Mediator, from whom we 
obtain our name of Christians. Also the Roman Catholic Church 
knows no other name as requisite of unity, though she wants to 
connect unity immediately with the visible “centrum unitatis”, 
which she sees embodied in her bishop of Rome. But from the 
beginning there has been a conflict about the apposition “God 
and Saviour”; and though a world-council-statute has fixed it, 
the question at issue has not been settled, even though the spirit 
of conflict has been silent for a time. Evanston has wittingly 
evaded this basic question, just as her weakness did to other 
questions. But the future will bring it again, and demand, that 
without reserve or possibility of ambiguity, in Jesus Christ the 
incarnation and the atonement are professed. The basis-formula 
must rest in the faith-line Nicea-Constantinople-Chalcedon, or 
.... it is no longer. a basis. An ambiguous basis-formula is a 
mere formula of diplomacy and tactics. We think “we meet” on 
one basis, but we mislead ourselves and this self-misleading 
comes home to roost over the whole line, as is shown by the 
practice of meeting and deliberating. This was discovered most 
markedly—and this discovery was really humiliating—when at 
Lund it was realized, that ecclesiology must revert to Christology. 
For the “Catholic”’—and as such I am speaking here, for I may 
not, nor can I speak otherwise—this thought is inherent, and 
when at Lund he heard it expressed by a Protestant speaker, he 
heard at last his mother-tongue at an oecumenical meeting. 


We ask further: who are coming together?—Churches, we say. 
Here we are at once in the middle of the oecumenical problem, 
for “oikumene” knows no plural, nor is it a conglomeration of 
fragments, kept together by a World-council. We cannot, how- 
ever, ignore reality, and so we must, if we want to come together, 
wear the names of our origin, our badge, on the lapels of our 
coats, seeking our unity in Jesus Christ, demonstrating our dis- 
unity as “churches”. In these last words you hear the theme of 
the first section of Evanston, the most sought after and the least 
successful. Let us own, that this was one of the saddest experi- 
ences of Evanston, and that, frankly speaking, we have not made 
any progress there in things that matter most. 
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Since Edinburgh, 1937 the question of the “church” has been 
under discussion on the field of “Faith and Order”, and in Lund 
the study achieved passed in review. There, surprising as well as 
alarming things were apparent; many had gradually got a 
deeper insight into the nature of the “church” than they had 
owing to their origin; but also many, especially those of the 
Western hemisphere, had not the slightest notion in that connec- 
tion, and lacked sufficient knowledge, historic as well as dog- 
matic. 

I must say it here as a “Catholic”. This is for the Catholic 
who wants to work oecumenically, the moment that he begins 
to shudder. For him the thought is inevitable, that since the 
Reformation the concept “church” has not only been devaluated, 
but almost entirely hollowed out and lowered, and that without 
fear “unitas” has been replaced by a pluriformity, which again 
and again is susceptible to multiplication, as history shows. He 
has seen, that owing to the elastic basis-formula bodies have 
joined the World-council, which hardly make much of the name 

“church”—he can still accept this in so far he can accept the 
World-council as a world-wide forum of Christians—and so he 
often fears, that many are unable to find back “the church”, 
even though the word “oecumene”is always in their mouths.’ 
For the “Catholic” there is no basis in the Reformation; he 
cannot see her otherwise than a breach, by which the life-bond 
with “she church” has been, if not cut through, yet deeply 
wounded. 

We put another question: What do the “churches” that meet 
together bring’? —Of course it is a cause of joy to state—and | 
am convinced that “Catholics” do this especially—how much 
there is that binds us Christians, who confess Jesus Christ as. —- 
“God and Saviour”. I told already years ago, when we were pre- 
paring for Edinburgh, that even the most isolated “Catholic” 
must acknowledge—and he ought to-do so with joy—that the 
Holy Ghost does not deem any “church” or “denomination” too 
little, too vague, too far away from the centre, to perform His 
work of grace in it and to use it. But this does not do away with 
the differences. Instead of all bringing the same heritage, each 
presents his own heritage. And here the reserve of the “Catholic” 
receives new food. 

Sometimes he get the impression, that the Protestant brother 
thinks the “Catholic” is lacking in respect for the authority of 
the Bible. But this is not the cause, why the “Catholic” does not 
feel at home, when the “Protestant” mentions the word “Bible”. 

It is muck. more his conviction that the latter in his Reformation 
has deprived the Bible of its basis, has dissociated the Bible from 
the “Church” who gave it to him, passed it on to him, like a 
mother instructs her child. There is no sound “catholic theology” 
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that does not rest on the Bible, but the “Catholic” lays the accent 
differently. If it is said—and nowadays it is often said in 
oecumenical circlés—we must again rally round the Bible and 
‘listen to its message, then the “Catholic” will put it differently, 
namely: we will listen again to what “the Church” teaches us 
through the word of God. In his way of thought Tradition can 
never be eliminated. Tradition is not a second source of faith, 
next to or even above the Bible, but the treasury of the thought 
of “the Church” throughout the ages. Frankly speaking, there is 
not a church that does not speak from tradition, and Protestant- 
ism has notably formed its tradition; but a tradition that does 
not bind through all the ages remains unacceptable for the 
“Catholic”; he cannot give it his allegiance. 

Here we come to the questions of “Order” and “Sacrament”. 
Surely, all who wish to be called “church” m the ecumenical 
world, bring Order and Sacrament. But the “Catholic”, who 
knows he carries these treasures with him from the days of the 
Apostles, is convinced he sees them deeper, more essentially, 
more incorporated into the life of “the Church” than does his 
Protestant brother. In this conneciion there is “in oecumenicis” 
more a barrier to be seen than a rapprochement, and we are still 
in the initial stage of talk. It is conceivable and human that the 
“Catholic” here hesitates to give his opinion of the value of 
Order and Sacrament in the “churches” that stand next to him in 
the ecumenical field, for he has an open eye for the supreme 
liberty of the activity of God, but let it be just as understandable, 
that here he is never inclined to levelling. 

We put a last question: to what aim do “the churches” come 
together?—I\t might be said a superfluous question. I should like 
to warn for this idea. I am struck by the fact, that again and 
again people are either fully in the ecclesiastical life or just at the 
verge of it, ask us, who were at Evanston: But can you notice 
that progress has been made? I must own, | am then at a loss. 
But. the question-expresses keenly, what “people”, either people 
of “the church” or people of “the world”, expect of the World- 
council of Churches. People expect of us, that we are working 
for the re-union of the separated churches, that we shall bring 
about the external unity of the “Church”, that the “oecumene”, 
.e., the Una Sancta Catholica et Apostolica Ecclesia will be 
made manifest. 

Now personally | am not keen on making differences worse. 
| know there are innumerable questions before a World-Council 
of Churches which it can answer or elucidate. I am convinced, 
as undoubtedly all are who visited Evanston, that in several 

*~sections good and profitable work has been done; that this work 
can stimulate and enlighten churches and the world. I am also 
convinced that here the World-Council performs a duty which 
lies on its way, and which may not be neglected. But I am some- 
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what afraid, that there is a chance of the “meeting churches” 
losing sight of the-aim of their meeting. The World-Council 
must not become an ecclesiastical UNO or UNESCO. 


May I be allowed to say here, that Evanston was disappointing 
to me. The main theme: Jesus Christ, the hope of the world, 
sounds fine, strong and convincing as a confession. But it was not 
directed to the absolute aim the “churches” meet for; it was 
mainly meant as a word of the Churches assembled to the world. 
This is very useful and necessary, but it is not the primary aim of 
ecumenical thought, will and work. From that point of view, this 
main theme was, in my opinion, not necessary. I for one cannot 
imagine a “church” that does not wholeheartedly endorse this 
theme. I cannot conceive of this theme as a subject of discussion 
among “churches”. If it is pointed out to me, that nevertheless 
there was some discussion about this theme, then I venture to say 
that this was not a discussion that need divide the churches or 
that arose from the existing disunity. I soon discovered in the 
discussion, I will not say: the “rabies”, but the “cupiditas” and 
the “habitus theologorum”, where each likes to have his say 
and will not miss his turn. Even the contrast between the prag- 
matic vision and the eschatological one as to the main theme 
could make on. the sober listener hardly any more impression 
than that of a storm in a teacup. As if not in every human heart 
both visions are entitled to justice, and also obtain justice.—And 
the one section, which was assigned to “Faith and Order” with 
the theme: our one-ness, Our unity in Christ and our disunity as 
churches, has been in the deepest sense the demonstration of the 
hard barrier-boundary to which Lund took us. It could almost 
be called the “embarrassment theme”, but at any rate it was an 
honest theme and also the theme that confronts the churches 
which meet ecumenically, with their aim and that tells them, 
what wrong ways we went and how hard and difficult it is to 
find the way back now. | 


Perhaps the greatest merit of Evanston is this, that it has again 
faced us with the main point of our primary task. That this was 
necessary and will be necessary again and again, is evident to 
the “Catholic” by the entirely unintelligible and unacceptable 
attitude of several American “churches” which presumed the 
unity of the Church to be atready almost existent in the World- 
Council, and which take a bond of churches for the “oecumene” 
and look upon a joint communion-service as a manifestation 
and a piece of practice of it. Perhaps I put it too mildly after all, 
and I must make such people say: “don’t let us talk any longer 
about differences, but let us pretend to be one, then we are so 
indeed, at any rate we don’t need more.” . . . This is denominal- 
ism in its gravest form. 
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It is suitable, before concluding, that I say a few words which 
point to the future. oe 

In the first place I am of opinion that we must take care, 
that the World-Council does not lose sight of its primary task, 
in other words, that in the long run the “Faith and Order”— 
task must not fall into oblivion, | am not easy about it. The 
more one discovers the difficult solution of the “disagreements”, 
the more one can get inclined to push them aside and to take 
other, easier tasks to hand. 

Further, we must never be afraid of the thought, that by 
discovering what divides us, we are growing to each other, we 
are recognizing each other, which must go so far, that we 
discover each other’s deepest hearts. There we reach the point 
where the Holy Spirit can best do His work. 

Therefore we must always be aware, what we meet for. We 
must never fight shy, when there are voices which sound unyield- 
ing. Of course the Protestant group must sometimes be painfully 
struck, when such an unyielding word is spoken, say from Ortho- 
dox side; the “Catholic” understand such a word and agrees 
with it. Let it never be forgotten, that it is significant, that 
nevertheless this inflexibility wants to continue having a place in 
the World-Council. 

I should also like to warn for the thought, the desire, the 
aiming at a so-called Pan-Protestantism. I for one do not believe 
in it, convinced as I am, that it would disrupt, just as soon as it 
had been formed. Why? Because at its best, it would revert to 
the Reformation only and would lose more than ever the bonds 
with the One Church of before any breach. Moreover, those 
who are looking for such a Pan-Protestantism, make a mistake. 
He who read the Press of a few months ago, could repeatedly 
see the remark, that at Evanston met: Protestantism and Eastern- 
Orthodoxy, for the Roman Catholic Church kept aloof. Again 
and again it is necessary to say, that Catholicism in the World- 
Council is not exclusively represented’ by Orthodoxy: Fiver if 1 
do not put to the fore the Old-Catholic Church, which neverthe- 
less claims to be the mouthpiece of the old Catholicism from 
before any breach, it is superficiality and dangerous lack of 
knowledge to incorporate the whole Anglican world into the 
Protestantism of the Reformation. Anglicanism may have the 
possibility of a bridge in the ecumenical Movement, yet it pos- 
sesses the essential characteristics of the old Catholicism which 
it will never reject; even comprehensiveness has its limits. 

Do I accentuate the antithesis: Protestantism and Catholicism? 
Apparently I do, but I had rather say: I put this contrast sharp, 
because it is a fact, and because it is necessary to face this fact. 
Does the “Catholic” want the “Protestant” to go back to before 
his Reformation and does the “Catholic” condemn the Reforma- 
tion? To the former question I answer: Yes, to the latter I would 
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answer: he, the “Catholic”, regrets the Reformation. And that 
means: it grieves him, that the ancient Catholic Church could 
come to such a state, that a reformation had to cause such a deep 
breach; but he gratefully states, that owing to this, he has re- 
discovered himself, has re-found himself. He too has learned con- 
tinually, and learns daily still, also from the Reformation. Our 
meeting together demands also the reverse to happen, and I am 
convinced it does happen. 

I am not a pessimist, though much of what I said here, 
sounded more critical than commendatory. I am sure this will 
be expected from a representative of the “Catholic” Church; it 
is impossible to compromise with the Una Sancta. I do hope my 
word did not sound implacable, that would have been a mistake 
on my part, for it is the last thing a “Catholic” wants to be. 
We will and shall meet again in a World-Council, to come to 
Him, to the “One”, to find back our unity in Him. There we must 
always learn to know each other better, so that not only we 
enrich each other, but are healed in and by each other. We will 
not only meet again and again, but we will stay together, so that 
our One Lord makes us grow together in His good time. 


IL.L.A.F.O. YOUTH CONFERENCE 
by the Revd. Michael Bruce 


A small group of young people, English, German, Scottish, 
Swedish and Swiss made up the second International League 
for Apostolic Faith and Order Youth Conference. Talks were 
given on the Old Catholic, Swedish and Anglican Churches,-but 
the main basis of a fortnight’s concentrated study was the Nature 
of the Church as the Body of Christ in relation to the Reunion 
of Christendom. Under the title “The Tower of Babel and the 
Destiny of Mankind” we discussed secular hopes of human 
brotherhood, peace and unity and saw how these bore witness 
a longing rooted in the_very nature of man, but that longin 
could never be satisfied on a secular basis and that Christian 
Unity must not be divorced in our minds from God’s plan for 
the unity of mankind as a whole, He is ever seeking to draw 


all men to Himself and to reconcile them to each other in the - 
Body of His Son. 


Professor Fairweather of Toronto talked to us about “the 
Apostolic Ministry in the Body of Christ” and we examined how 
the scandal of particularity in the choice of Israel and the place 
and time of the Incarnation continued ‘in “The Uniqueness of 
God’s:Plan” in the structure of the Church, how this fitted in 


— with the “Mercy of God” and the two together must govern our 


attitude to protestant bodies. A discussion of “The Minimal and 
Maximal Approaches to Reunion” payed the way for the Archi- 
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mandrite Alexis Van der Mensbrugge’s talk on the “Eastern 
Orthodox View of the Church in Relation to Reunion”. Dom 
Robert Petitpierre’s talk on “The Religious Life in the Body 
of-Christ” not only gave us a great deal of information about 
the history of the monks and friars, but showed how the aims 
specially exemplitied in their vocation were aims that all Chris- 
tians were called to follow under the different conditions of their 
own vocations and lead on naturally to his leading us on the 
final day to consider “Prayer and Unity”. The LL.A-F.O. idea 
of daily prayer for unity at noon made a focal point for a discus- 
sion which had covered the idea of the offering of the whole of 
life to God. It is of course impossible to convey in a short report 
the fruits of a fortnight’s fairly solid study. 

The Conference however was not all study. The group vistied 
Windsor, Oxford and Winchester, and no small part of the 
success of the Conference was due to the atmosphcere-of Moor 
Park College whose staff arranged three musical evenings and 
two evenings of Scottish country dancing which we shared with 
a party of German’ students, who were also staying at the 
College. 

It was a credit to Moor Park that despite the fact that half 
‘the house was full of workmen reconstructing the building in 
preparation for it being used jointly for “Overseas Service” and 
its own work as an adult education college, no one ever felt 
‘fussed or disturbed and the family spirit of a Christian commu- 
nity was preserved. 


Communications te the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free, four shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Hyde Park Gate, London, $.W.7. 
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